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REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 


•  Trendg  and  Issues 

The  President’s  budget  for  1958  asks  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  for 
new  education  programs  which  will  require  new  legis¬ 
lation.  Chief  among  the  items  to  cover  the  first-year 
costs  is  the  President’s  recommendation  for  a  new 
school  construction  measure.  For  this  purpose,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  asks  $451,000,000  for  next  year.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  first  installment  of  a  four-year  plan  which, 
in  total,  will  cost  more  than  $2  billion.  Second  in  im¬ 
portance  among  the  President’s  requests  is  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  $15,200,000  for  building  teaching  facilities 
at  medical  and  dental  schools.  'Third,  a  request  for 
$2,500,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  to  help  them 
plan  “expansion  of  education  beyond  the  high  school.” 
Finally,  the  President  asked  for  $8,845,000,  to  be  used, 
among  others,  for  grants  to  States  to  study  the  control 
and  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency;  for  training 
teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded;  and  to  improve  In¬ 
dian  education  and  welfare.  All  these  budget  requests 
will  require  lengthy  hearings  and  debate.  But,  of 
course,  the  biggest  controversy  will  rage  around  the 
school  construction  proposal. 
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Coagressmen  arc  busy  drafting  new  bills 

for  Federal  aid  to  school  districts,  but  so  far  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  measure  is  yet  to  be  introduced.  During 
the  first  10  days  of  Congress  nearly  40  bills  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  financial  plight  of  the  public  schools 
have  been  tossed  into  the  hopper.  Rep.  Kelley  (  D-Pa. ) 
was  first  with  his  H.R.  One  —  a  signal  honor  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  education  bill.  But  the  White  House  was  quick  to 
announce  that  neither  the  Kelley  bill  nor  any  of  the 
other  measures  introduced  represents  the  thinking  of 
the  White  House.  It  appears  likely  that  the  President’s 
staff  will  ask  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith  ( R-N.  J. )  to 
become  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Administration  meas¬ 
ure.  The  measure  will  seek  authorization  for  a 
four-year  plan  requiring  the  following  sums: 

$1.3  BILLION  for  matching  grants  to  states  for 
school  construction; 

$750  MILLION  for  Federal  purchase  of  school  con¬ 
struction  bonds  when  needy  local  districts  cannot 
market  them  at  reasonable  rates; 

$20  MILLION  in  grants  for  state  planning  to  over¬ 
bond  reserves  of  state  school-financing  agencies. 
AND  AN  UNSPECIFIED  AMOUNT  for  support  of 
bond  reserves  of  state  school-financing  agencies. 

Apart  from  emergency  aid  programs.  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  continuing  programs  of  aid  to  education 
have  shown  a  general  tendency  to  increase.  They 
seem  to  be  increasing  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
state  and  local  expenditures  for  education.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  may  be  considered  as  representing  nor¬ 
mal  growth  and  demand  patterns  in  educational  sup¬ 
port.  A  breakdown  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in  its 
various  forms  is  found  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  report,  Summary  of  Federal  Funds  for  Education. 

Segregation  bills  in  the  Tennessee  legislature 
have  gone  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  may 
be  defeated  in  the  Senate.  'The  bills  provide  for  local 
boards  to  assign  pupils  to  specified  schools,  operation 
of  segregated  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis,  permit  two 
or  more  boards  to  operate  schools  jointly  and  revise  the 
pupil  transportation  law. 
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•  Administration 


The  psychological  factors  of  learning  are 

much  more  important  than  the  physical  factors,  how¬ 
ever  large  a  role  these  play  in  affecting  the  child  and 
his  behavior,  writes  Harlan  L.  Hagman  in  a  new  book. 
Both,  however,  are  important,  and  must  be  given  at¬ 
tention  by  both  administrator  and  teacher.  It  is  the 
environment  as  a  whole,  physical  and  psychological 
factors  included,  which  acts  upon  the  individual  and 
to  which  he  responds. 

The  teacher,  says  Dr.  Hagman,  is  the  key  to  the 
kind  of  environmental  atmosphere  that  characterizes 
the  classroom  situation.  He  determines  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  nature  and  extent  the  contribution  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  emotionally  mature  teacher  who  is  confi¬ 
dent  in  relations  with  others,  who  enjoys  life  as  it  is, 
has  insight  into  human  behavior  and  who  is  skilled  in 
the  important  matters  of  teaching,  may  be  expected 
to  offer  children  the  initial  conditions  favorable  to  the 
development  of  a  friendly,  emotionally  healthful  class¬ 
room  atmosphere. 

A  teacher,  to  possess  these  characteristics,  has  cer¬ 
tain  basic  needs: 

—  Faith  in  teaching.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  a  living, 
growing,  vital  person  with  whom  the  children  can 
live  fully  and  richly.  He  must  have  faith  in  the  out¬ 
comes  of  education,  the  accomplishments  to  be 
made  through  teaching  through  the  school  experi¬ 
ences  of  children. 

—  Satisfaction  in  teaching.  If  the  teacher’s  contribu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  all  that  is  desired,  he  must  have  the 
basic  need  of  satisfaction  in  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done,  in  the  results  which  are  observed.  Only  when 
this  need  for  classroom  satisfaction  is  met,  does  the 
teacher  contribute  positively  to  the  development  of 
classroom  atmosphere  tending  to  promote  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  both  teacher  and  children;  the  acceptance 
of  classroom  tasks  as  essentially  happy  activities. 

—  Zest  in  teaching.  The  teacher  may  approach  the 
teaching  activity  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  in  a 
spirit  of  meeting  a  task  which  must  be  done  how¬ 
ever  great  the  price  in  terms  of  energy  and  devotion 
to  duty.  Remember,  learning  is  adventure  for  pu¬ 
pils,  and  their  sensibilities  and  anticipations  can  be 
dulled  by  the  teacher  who  finds  no  adventure  at 
hand,  no  challenges  to  exploration,  no  prospect  of 
exciting  discoveries  ahead  in  the  activities  of  the 
classroom. 

Administration  of  Elementary  Schools,  by  Harlan  L. 
Hagman.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  .356pp.  $5.00. 

A  good  eurricnlnm  program  is  centored 

by  the  superintendent  in  the  work  of  the  local  schools 
under  the  direction  of  their  principals,  says  Howard  G. 
Spalding,  in  the  December  Teachers  College  Record. 
It  should  have  a  central  committee  to  provide  stimu¬ 
lation  and  coordination  for  the  work.  In  a  small  sys¬ 
tem,  all  principals  should  serve  on  this  committee.  In 
a  larger  system,  a  representative  group  of  principals 
should  be  members  of  the  coordinating  group. 


In  maintaining  a  good  curriculum  program,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  that  the  principal  can  do  to 
make  his  influence  effective: 

(1)  He  can  understand  and  commend  the  good 
work  that  is  already  being  done  in  his  schodl.  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  curriculum  must  grow  out  of  what 
already  exists.  If  the  principal  understands  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  his  school,  he  will  have  a  basis  for 
judging  the  ways  in  which  it  should  be  modified. 

( 2 )  He  can  encourage  the  attitude  of  inquiry.  The 
principal  can  encourage  the  questioning  attitude  of 
the  researcher  —  anticomplacency  —  by  being  himself 
receptive  to  new  ideas. 

(3)  He  can  help  his  staff  understand  better  what 
the  school  should  accomplish.  To  enlist  the  interest 
of  teachers,  let  them  start  with  the  problems  that  they 
feel  important  on  a  direct  and  practical  basis. 

(4)  He  can  organize  and  administer  the  work  so 
that  it  will  be  effective.  The  quickest  way  to  kill  cur¬ 
riculum  improvement  is  to  allow  people  to  work  out  a 
plan  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  put  into  effect. 

( 5 )  He  can  provide  time  and  facilities  for  curricu¬ 
lum  work.  Curriculum  planning  is  a  difficult  and 
scholarly  task.  Teachers  must  not  be  expected  to  do 
this  work  on  an  extracurricular  basis,  after  school  and 
on  week  ends.  A  principal  has  the  obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  teachers  from  the  demands  of  his  superinten¬ 
dent  that  they  produce  results  for  which  they  have 
been  given  neither  time  nor  facilities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Pupil  Transportation:  Responsibilities  and  Services  of  State 
Departments  of  Education,  by  E.  Glenn  Featherston  and  Robert 
F.  Will.  V.  S.  Office  of  Education  (HEW),  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing,  Office,  Washington  25. 
D.C.  39pp.  Paper.  Tables.  35c.  ("A  detailed  examination  of 
the  requirements  of  pupil  transportation,  legal  bases,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  services  of  all  states,  in  tabled  form  for  ease  of 
comparison.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Should  a  school  hoard  candidate  run  on  a 

platform  or  on  his  personality?  This  is  a  question 
raised  recently  in  Kentucky  by  State  Senator  Arthur 
W.  Grafton  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Council  for  Education.  Sen.  Grafton  did  not  know  the 
answer;  nor  did  the  other  panelists. 

“Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  raise  issues  in  school 
board  elections?”  Sen.  Grafton  asked.  “Issues  such  as 
eliminating  frills  from  the  curriculum,  and  letting  the 
public  indicate  by  its  vote  what  it  wants?” 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Martin,  answered,  “I  believe  in  democracy 
in  conducting  the  schools,  but  I  doubt  whether  elec¬ 
tions  are  places  for  the  voters  to  express  their  wishes 
about  educational  methods.” 

Sen.  Grafton  said  he  wasn’t  raising  the  question  to 
express  a  personal  feeling  about  methods  of  education. 
“It  seems  to  me  people  vote  for  men  who  are  able  and 
honest  and  have  nice  personalities.  They  never  get  a 
chance  to  express  by  their  \’ote  what  they  believe 
about  school  policies.” 


•  I 


•  i 


•  i 
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The  advantages  of  a  year-round  school  are 

offset  by  disadvantages,  a  University  of  Tennessee  sur¬ 
vey,  made  last  fall,  shows.  Adding  three  months  to 
the  traditional  nine-month  school  year  brings  about  a 
reduction  of  school  building  neeas  and  yields  fuller 
use  of  existing  facilities. 

However,  the  over-all  dollar  saving  is  doubtful  be¬ 
cause  of  increases  in  maintenance  and  transportation 
costs,  plus  salary  increases  for  school  personnel. 

Other  disadvantages  are  in  the  form  of  complaints 
from  those  the  plan  was  desigried  to  help  the  most  — 
teachers,  students  and  parents.  Teachers  complained 
about  the  reorganization  of  regular  vacation  patterns, 
as  did  parents  who  were  unable  to  coordinate  business 
or  farm  demands  with  their  children’s  new  schedule. 

The  survey  showed  large  cities  profit  more  by  the 
advantages  while  the  disadvantages  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  rural  area. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Some  Observations  on  American  Education,  by  Robert  M. 
Hutchins.  Cambridge  University  Press,  32  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22. 
1 12pp.  $2.75.  (Written  primarily  for  the  British  public,  this 
hook  explains  the  American  educational  system,  principally  with 
American  university  education.  Takes  up  major  issues  cur¬ 
rently  involved  in  crisis  in  higher  education.  Glossary  of  edu- 
mtional  terms.) 


•  The  Profession 


Baby  sitters  get  a  higher  rate  of  pay  in  De¬ 
troit  than  school  teachers.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell, 
new  superintendent  of  schools,  told  the  Detroit  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  P.T.A.  “The  $64  question  is  just  how  much 
we  value  education,”  he  said.  “We  are  going  to  have 
to  decide  whether  we  place  a  high  enough  value  on  it 
to  pay  teachers  good  salaries.” 

The  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
resigned  to  become  the  Detroit  superintendent  of 
schools,  took  as  an  example  a  teacher’s  salary  of  $6,000, 
and  broke  it  down  to  show  that  a  teacher  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  15c  an  hour  for  each  student  in  the  class¬ 
room.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  teacher’s  working 
190  days  a  year,  six  hours  of  classes  a  day,  with  35 
children  in  the  classroom. 

“If  education,”  he  stressed,  “is  to  attract  promising 
students  into  the  teaching  profession  and  keep  the 
good  teachers  we  have,  we  will  have  to  raise  teachers’ 
salaries.” 

Some  bonofits  result  from  the  teacher 

shortage,  W.  A.  Stumpf,  Duke  University  professor  of 
education,  told  a  recent  Washington  conference.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage,  teachers  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
mand  more  money.  School  boards  reason  that  as  long 
as  they  have  to  pay  more  they  want  to  get  more,  and 
better  teachers  are  hired. 

The  teacher  shortage  has  also  made  more  people 
alive  to  the  problems  of  education,  he  pointed  out. 

On  the  debit  side.  Dr.  Stumpf  noted  that  some  sub- 
stihite  teachers  have  lower  professional  qualifications 
and  concentrate  on  the  “how  ’  of  education  rather  than 


interview  with  .  .  . 

AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Aid  for 

School  Construction  of  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  84th  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Kelley,  would  you  say  that  Federal  aid 
for  local  school  construction  is  fairly  certain 
to  be  voted  in  this  Congress? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  it’s  one  of  the  matters  that  will 
be  taken  up  very  early  in  the  session, 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how.much  money  may 
be  voted? 

A.  I  don’t  know  how  much  they’d  vote,  but  I 
know  how  much  they  should  vote.  My  bill 
that  I  prepared  for  introduction  the  first  day 
of  the  session  calls  for  600  million  dollars  a 
year  for  five  years.  That’s  what  I  would  say 
would  be  the  minimum. 

Q.  If  school  aid  is  approved,  will  the  money  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  attendance  or  some 
formula  that  takes  into  account  each  State’s 
level  of  income? 

I  think  it  should  be  on  a  state  basis,  for  the 
reason  that  the  State  decides  where  —  in  what 
areas  —  the  school  construction  is  needed 
within  its  own  boundaries.  If  they  take  the 
Hill-Burton  formula  —  as  we  call  it  —  which 
the  President  has  suggested,  then  the  Federal 
Government  will  decide  where  these  areas  are 
and  in  what  states.  Every  state  has  distressed 
school  areas. 

Q.  Is  the  money  likely  to  be  denied  to  areas 
where  schools  are  segregated? 

A.  I  don’t  believe  so,  unless  someone  would  raise 
the  question  in  the  courts  in  those  states. 

Q.  Would  aid  be  limited  to  construction  of 
school  buildings,  or  would  it  cover  salaries 
and  administration? 

A.  School  buddings  only. 

Q.  If  Federal  aid  for  local  schools  begins,  do  you 
think  it  will  continue,  year  after  year? 

A.  I’d  like  to  say  this:  One  objective  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  we  do  not  want  any  permanency 
of  the  Federal  Government’s  aid  to  schools. 
Any  legislation  that’s  designed  should  limit 
the  time.  It  should  be  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  to  bridge  over  the  crises  in  school 
shortages, 

Q.  You  want  to  catch  up  on  the  backlog  of  con¬ 
struction  and  then  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
States  and  communities  again? 

That’s  right.  That’s  one  thing  that  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter,  I  think. 

—  Copyrighted  interview  in  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report,  January  11,  1957. 
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the  “why”  and  “what.”  This,  he  warned,  could  make 
education  “pretty  mechanical.”  Dr.  Stumpf  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Atlantic  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Education  Society  at  American  University. 

A  school  is  no  better  than  its  teachers,  the 

Very  Rev.  William  A.  Donaghy,  S.  J.,  president  of 
Holy  Cross,  told  1600  Catholic  teachers  in  New  York 
recently.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  teachers,  alike,  are 
engaged  in  “work  that  is  most  important  today.” 

“We  have  a  faith,  a  concept  that  man  is  more  than  a 
collection  of  antennae  for  sensations,”  Father  Donaghy 
said.  “The  institute  of  learning  is  no  more  than  the 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  of  the  individual  teacher.” 


•  CurrleuMutn 


The  best  place  to  teach  philosophy  is  not  at 

the  university  level  but  in  the  elementary  school,  says 
Clifton  Fadiman,  radio  and  TV,  in  the  January  In¬ 
structor.  The  ideal  student  of  philosophy  is  the  child 
from  eight  to  twelve,  he  feels. 

The  basic  assumption  of  leaming-by-doing  is  that 

the  child  is  unable  to  absorb  generalizations  -  he  must 
be  taught  with  concrete  examples  until  he  is  old 

enough  to  take  on  abstract  thought.  This,  Mr.  Fadi¬ 
man  points  out,  is  why  the  child-become-adult  is  in¬ 
capable  of  generalized  reflection,  why  intelligent  adult 
conversation  is  almost  nonexistent. 

Actually,  he  says  the  child  is  by  nature  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  abstract  questions  than  the  grownup.  It  is  the 
child  who  wonders  about  the  world  —  why  it  was 
made,  how  long  it  will  last,  why  people  are  different 
from  animals,  other  questions  of  a  similar  kind.  Basic¬ 
ally,  these  are  philosophic  questions. 

The  technique  for  developing  what  is  in  essence  a 
philosophical  approach  on  a  primary  school  level  is 
something  for  the  curriculum  experts  to  work  out,  Mr. 
Fadiman  believes.  “All  I  can  venture  to  suggest  is  that 
a  course  in  American  history,  for  example,  would  be 
far  more  valuable  if  half  the  time  were  devoted  to  a 
general  discussion  of  what  history  is,  before  the  child 
is  set  to  learning  a  series  of  concrete  facts.” 

We  have  become  a  people,  he  concludes,  who  can 
do  almost  anything,  but  who  are  baffled  when  asked 
to  consider  the  origins,  meanings  and  consequences  of 
our  actions. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Teen-age  girls  have  ehanged  little  since  the 
days  when  their  mothers  were  girls,  a  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  University  of  Michigan’s  Institute  for  Social 
Research  for  the  Girl  Scouts  indicates.  A  scientifically 
selected  sampling  2000  girls,  from  11  to  18,  girls  in 
the  sixth  through  the  twelfth  grades,  supplied  the 
answers. 

Adolescent  girls  were  found  to  be  changed  in  one 
respect  from  the  pattern  of  their  mothers.  This  change 


primarily  was  a  matter  of  increased  independence  and 
increased  educational  ambitions.  More  girls,  the  re¬ 
searchers  found,  have  ample  allowances,  part-time 
jobs,  freedom  to  participate  as  they  choose  in  games 
and  sports  —  and  more  voice  in  helping  to  set  the 
family  rules  they  must  follow. 

Other  findings: 

—  One  out  of  three  wants  a  college  education. 

—  Less  than  one  out  of  fifteen  wants  a  factory  worker 
or  farmer  as  a  husband.  Most  of  the  girls  look  for¬ 
ward  to  both  a  husband  and  a  job. 

—  Only  two  out  of  every  100  wants  to  be  a  movie  or 
TV  queen. 

—  Only  two  per  cent  want  to  run  their  own  business. 
98?  want  jobs  that  require  feminine  characteristics 
—  nursing,  secretarial,  teaching,  social  work. 

—  Almost  all  wanted  husbands  who  are  intelligent, 
independent,  responsible  and  self-directing. 

—  Less  than  one-fifth  said  they  liked  the  idea  of  “go¬ 
ing  steady”— 60%  of  those  over  18  thought  there  were 
more  disadvantages  than  advantages  to  the  practice. 

The  Girl  Scouts  had  the  survey  made  to  determine 
what  exactly  is  typical  of  school  girls  in  this  age  group, 
so  that  the  Scout  organization  might  keep  its  program 
up  to  date  with  the  youngsters’  needs  and  interests. 
The  national  president  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  Mrs.  Roy  F. 

Layton,  described  the  study  as  a  first  step  in  efforts  to 
do  more  about  teen-age  problems  than  bemoan  them. 


•  Science  Educution 


High  school  science  courses  are  choking 

off  “the  supply  of  scientists  so  urgently  needed  in  the 
U.  S.  at  present,”  said  Prof.  Ernest  C.  Pollard,  Yale 
Biophysics  Department,  at  a  meeting  of  college  public 
relations  men  from  New  England. 

High  school  science  courses  are  “too  cluttered  up 
with  numbers  and  formulae,”  he  pointed  out,  in  his 
plea  for  modernized  science  course.  Science  should 
be  taught  as  a  way  of  thinking,  which  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  set  of  memorized  facts  or  formulae. 

Physics  and  chemistry  could  be  taught  at  the  same 
time,  probably  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  teach 
them  separately,  and  students  would  learn  how  closely 
related  they  are,  as  well  as  learning  more  about  each. 

He  also  suggested  substituting  elementary  calculus 
for  advanced  algebra  and  solid  geometry  in  high 
school.  “It  is  easier  and  more  useful,”  he  said. 

Such  changes,  he  concluded,  would  help  gear  high 
school  training  to  the  needs  of  modem  science  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  liberal  arts  courses. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Technological  Advances  and  Skilled  Manpower;  Implications 
for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  by  Howard  K.  Hogan.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education  (HEW). 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  67pp.  Paper.  45c.  (An  annotated 
bibliography  listing  selected  current  items  of  a  relatively  non¬ 
technical  nature.  Concerned  with  the  meaning  and  concept  of 
technological  changes  as  they  affect  the  planning  of  present 
and  future  education  and  training  programs  to  meet  skilled 
man-power  requirements.) 
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•  Guidance 


It  takes  more  than  talk  to  make  a  good  guid¬ 
ance  program,  according  to  a  new  leaflet  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Guidance,  California  Department  of 
Education. 

Designed  as  an  aid  to  local  school  personnel  in  in¬ 
forming  their  communities  on  the  value  and  need  of 
guidance  services,  it  stresses  four  aspects  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  program: 

—  What  are  some  features  of  a  good  program? 

All  students  are  served,  not  just  the  problem  kids; 

A  qualified  staff  member  directs  the  program; 
Classroom  teachers,  guidance  personnel  work  to¬ 
gether; 

Evaluation  is  made  periodically; 

In-service  training  or  staff  members  is  a  regular  part 
of  program. 

—  What  staff  is  needed? 

Every  school,  regardless  of  size,  should  have  at  least 

one  guidance  worker. 

—  Should  guidance  workers  be  specially  trained? 

They  should  have  special  preparation  in  guidance  in 
addition  to  their  teacher  training. 

—  What  about  the  cost? 

A  good  guidance  program  can  be  provided  for  about 

5%  of  the  total  cost  of  operating  die  school, 
copy  of  this  leaflet,  It  Takes  More  than  Talk  to 
Make  a  Good  Guidance  Program,  can  be  obtained  free, 
by  writing  the  Bureau  of  Guidance,  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  Sacramento  14,  California. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Identifying  Students  with  Special  Needs,  by  Robert  F.  DeHaan 
and  Jack  Kough.  Vol.  1,  Teacher’s  Guidance  Handbook  (sec¬ 
ondary  school  edition),  plus  Roster  Workbook  for  use  with 
above.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ace.,  Chica¬ 
go  10,  III.  94pp.  Ulus.  Charts.  Graphs.  $2.35.  Roster  Work¬ 
book,  64pp.  Paper.  95c.  (A  handbook  of  procedures  to  identi¬ 
fy  children  needing  special  help.  The  Roster  Workbook  provides 
an  easy  integrated  record  in  which  to  correlate  class  findings 
on  individual  children.) 


•  The  Learner 


Can  you  always  spot  the  gifted  child?  No, 

says  Clarence  Faust,  president  of  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education.  Speaking  at  a  University  of 
Chicago  conference  on  educating  the  gifted  child,  Dr. 
Faust  took  issue  with  educators  who  try  to  identify  and 
“pigeonhole”  gifted  youngsters  into  special  programs 
limited  to  those  who  meet  certain  qualifications. 

Opportunities  should  not  be  limited  to  those  who  by 
a  series  of  tests  have  been  identified  as  capable.  Bi¬ 
ographies  of  great  men,  he  pointed  out,  show  that 
some  people  develop  late  and  would  not  be  identified 
by  standard  methods  during  childhood.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  is  extremely  difiBcult  to  identify  those  with 
real  creative  ability  because  they  don’t  fit  into  any 
pattern  that  can  be  tested. 

If  students  are  allowed  to  try  work  planned  for  the 
gifted,  undoubtedly  some  will  overestimate  their  abil¬ 


ity  and  fail.  But,  said  Dr.  Faust,  “it  is  less  damaging 
for  a  child  to  try  something  and  fail,  than  for  him  to  be 
told  he  can’t  do  it  before  he’s  given  a  chance.” 

Special  training  for  the  gifted  was  urged  re¬ 
cently  by  Rear  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Kickover,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  He  proposed,  at  the  seventh 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  Institute  meeting  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J,,  that  industry  and  labor  along  with  educational 
foundations  set  up  a  series  of  23  secondary  academic 
schools.  He  said  that  these  would  educate  talented 
youth  “now  being  miseducated  by  lockstep  methods” 
in  U.  S.  schools. 

“Our  schools  do  not  perform  their  primary  purpose 
which  is  to  train  the  nation’s  brain  power  to  its  highest 
potential.”  He  continued:  “We  shall  not  do  justice  to 
our  talented  youth  until  we  seek  them  out  at  an  early 
age  —  no  later  than  10  or  11  —  and  educate  them  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  rest  of  the  children.  This  should  be 
done  preferably  in  separate  schools,  or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  in  separate  classes.” 

By  “talented,”  Admiral  Kickover  said  he  meant  the 
top  15  to  10^  of  U.  S.  children.  The  “brilliant”  or  top 

2%  are  the  only  ones  receiving  special  attention  in  cur¬ 
rent  programs. 

These  talent  schools  would  be  on  a  par  with  the 
best  academic  high  schools.  The  only  requirement  for 

entrance  would  be  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination 

designed  to  weed  out  the  unfit. 

“The  .schools,”  he  concluded,  “would  be  staffed  by 
teachers  truly  capable  of  teaching  talented  children  — 
teachers  whose  qualifications  place  less  emphasis  on 
training  in  teaching  methods  and  more  on  graduate 
study  in  their  fields.” 

Constant  drill  in  arithmotic  is  urged  by  Dr. 
Laura  K.  Eads,  New  York  City  arithmetic  specialist. 
Teachers  should  realize  the  necessity  for  this  method 
of  teaching  mathematics  in  the  elementary  grades.  Dr. 
Eads  says  that  children  can  “breeze  through  an  arith¬ 
metic  test  with  flying  colors”  and  still  not  know  their 
arithmetic  “facts.”  Under  the  “developmental”  pro¬ 
gram  in  teaching  arithmetic  now  in  use  in  New  York 
City  schools,  children  are  taught  mathematical  princi¬ 
ples  through  the  concept  of  numbers,  later  applying 
the  learned  procedures  to  specific  problems.  Progres¬ 
sion  in  arithmetic  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  solid 
number-fact  knowledge  achieved  by  constant,  repeti¬ 
tive  drill  and  frequent  testing  in  small  groups. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Alabama’s  state-wide  ETC  network,  the  first 
in  the  U.  S.,  is  rounding  out  its  first  year  of  operation. 
The  $6  million  installation  was  set  up  originally  as  an 
experiment,  but  the  results  have  been  so  successful 
that  it  is  now  a  full-fledged  part  of  Alabama’s  educa¬ 
tion  program.  It  covers  approximately  90%  of  the  state’s 
schools  and  spills  over  into  neighboring  Florida  and 
Georgia. 

When  the  system  was  first  set  up,  teachers  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  educational  television.  Now  they  are  the 
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most  enthusiastic  backers  of  the  program.  Raymond 
D.  Hurlbert,  general  manager  of  the  network,  explains 
the  enthusiasm  in  this  way:  “Since  a  dull  teacher 
makes  for  a  dull  student,  a  lively  TV  program  based 
on  a  dull  subject  not  only  instnicts  the  students  but 
gives  the  teacher  new  ideas.” 

Before  launching  the  program,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  experimented  with  programs  on  a  closed 
circuit,  polled  teachers  to  determine  what  was  most 
needed  in  the  way  of  supplementary  instniction. 

Science  topped  the  list.  Today,  Alabama  has  some 
sort  of  science  program  in  every  grade  from  the  first  to 
the  twelfth.  English,  music  and  art  were  also  request¬ 
ed,  particularly  because  many  Alabama  schools  could 
not  afford  an  art  or  music  specialist.  Consequently, 
art  and  music  were  left  to  the  homeroom  teacher,  who 
might  or  might  not  know  anything  about  the  subjects. 
ET\^  now  provides  expert  instruction. 

After  experimenting,  Alabama  schools  decided 
against  special  TV  rooms,  taking  students  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  for  programs.  Classroom  TV  was  found  to  be 
the  most  beneficial. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Four  Years  of  Progress  in  Educational  Television,  prepared  by 
the  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television.  1785  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  I44pp.  Paper. 
Ulus.  Apply.  (A  full  report  detailing  advances,  problems,  in 
educational  TV.  Contains  individual  reports  on  each  ETV 
station,  financial  costs,  programs,  other  information  invaluable 
to  schools  interested  in  TV  programing.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Students  who  can  —  but  won’t  —  read 

posed  a  special  problem  at  New  York  City’s  George 
Westinghouse  Vocational  High  School.  A  majority  of 
the  students  were  “reluctant  readers,”  with  less  than 
50%  of  the  boys,  by  their  own  admission,  having  made 
any  effort  to  read  books.  Of  the  rest,  few  had  read 
enough  to  talk  or  write  about  their  reading  with  any 
understanding. 

Since  reading  retardation  was  not  a  factor,  “some¬ 
thing  was  needed  to  spur  these  boys  to  the  point  where 
they  would  make  sufficient  use  of  their  reading  skills 
to  develop  the  reading  habit,”  reports  Isidore  N. 
Levine,  of  the  Westinghouse  faculty,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “An  Experiment  in  Recreational  Reading  for 
the  Average  Vocational  High  School  Student.” 

The  problem  involved  taking  the  reluctant  readers, 
in  their  English  classes,  to  the  library  every  three 
weeks.  In  spite  of  prior  preparation  —  reviewing  the 
location  of  fiction  shelves  with  diagrams,  consideration 
of  recommended  titles,  due  dates  for  book  reports  — 
the  results  were  “negligible.” 

The  English  faculty  felt  that  the  average  pupil  was 
not  a  voracious  reader,  but  rather  a  “bewildered  indi¬ 
vidual”  when  confronted  by  the  enormous  numbers 
of  books  in  a  library.  They  concluded  that  he  had  in¬ 
terests  and  hobbies  however  that  could  be  further  de¬ 
veloped  through  reading,  that  reading  habits  could  be 
developed  “under  considered  guidance  and  prodding.” 


Consequently,  with  the  aid  of  the  librarian  they  de¬ 
veloped  a  three-step  system: 

—  Every  student  applied  for  and  obtained  a  library 
card. 

—  A  graded  list  of  some  books  in  the  school  library 
categorized  in  interest  centers  were  given  to  each 
student,  so  he  could  familiarize  himself  with  titles 
under  adventure,  sports,  mystery  and  biography. 

—  Each  student  was  instructed  to  borrow  a  book  and 
read  the  first  fifty  pages. 

Reports,  outlined  and  discussed,  were  due  a  week  after 
the  library  visit  and  the  borrowing  of  books.  When 
the  reports  were  due,  more  than  80%  had  read  the  first 
fifty  pages  —  a  “sizable  percentage”  had  completed  the 
books.  Further,  it  was  found  that  boys  renewed  their 
books  instead  of  returning  them  unfinished.  Library 
visits  became  more  frequent  and  library  cards  began 
to  be  carried  next  to  transportation  cards.  Boys  got 
extra  credit  for  their  completed  reading,  made  no  pro¬ 
test  over  the  five  or  six  book  reports  due  during  the 
term,  and  had  their  efforts  publicized  in  the  school 
paper. 


•  Adult  Education 


Adults  must  be  educated  iu  citizenship  if 

they  are  to  take  a  positive,  enlightened  hand  in  de¬ 
mocracy,  says  Arthur  F.  Crabtree,  head  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education’s  Civic  Education 
Bureau.  The  Founding  Fathers  saw  education  as  “a 
great  force  which  must  take  its  place  beside  the  church 
and  the  home  in  developing  the  kind  of  citizens  which 
democracy  must  have  in  order  to  survive.” 

Instead,  he  points  out  in  a  new  handbook.  Civic 
Education  Programs  for  Adults,  adult  education  has 
tended  to  give  the  student  what  he  wants,  resulting 
in  the  teaching  of  ceramics  instead  of  citizenship. 

“The  old  smorgasbord  philosophy  of  ‘give  them  what 
they  want’  must  be  modified,”  Dr.  Crabtree  contends. 

The  country  “cannot  ignore  the  tragic  absence  of 
those  classes  and  activities  which  encourage  the  adult 
to  study  and  participate  in  the  affairs  of  democracy.” 

The  present  situation,  he  states,  is  a  curious  contra¬ 
diction  whereby  youth,  unable  to  act,  is  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  democracy’s  affairs,  while  the  adult  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  decisions  on  national  affairs  without 
the  benefit  of  educational  assistance. 

It  is  not  enough,  he  concludes,  for  the  adult  educa¬ 
tion  department  to  ask,  “What  can  I  do  to  make  John 
Smith  a  better  citizen?”  It  must  also  ask,  “What  can 
adult  education  do  to  make  this  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live?” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Distributive  Education  for  Adults:  Guide  for  Part-Time  In¬ 
structors.  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  259,  Distributive 
Education  Series  No.  21.  U.  S.  Office  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Division  of 
Public  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  20pp.  Paper,  15c. 
(A  guide  containing  many  helpful  suggestions  to  help  the  part- 
time  instructor  in  adjusting  to  the  field  of  educational  service; 
condensed  background  information  on  teaching;  four  simple 
steps  in  teaching;  and  final  evaluation.) 
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Physical  Education  and  Health 


Combining  the  two  types  of  polio  vaccine 

may  prove  to  be  the  answer  to  lifelong  polio  immunity, 
said  Yale  scientists  at  a  recent  three-day  conference  on 
\  irus  diseases  at  Yale  University. 

The  method  would  include  the  full  series  of  Salk 
shots  ( dead  virus )  evenly  spaced  and  timed,  followed 
by  a  series  of  doses  by  mouth  of  living,  but  weakened, 
virus  which  would  be  unable  to  cause  sickness  or  para¬ 
lysis.  The  theory  is  that  living  virus  induces  a  stronger, 
more  lasting  immunity  than  can  be  achieved  with 
dead  virus. 

Combining  the  two  methods  has  been  suggested  for 
some  time,  although  certain  technical  difficulties  have 
rendered  tests  uncertain  and  somewhat  hazardous. 
With  the  development  of  safe  strains  of  living  virus  by 
Dr.  Sabin  (University  of  Cincinnati),  two  doctors  at 
Yale  have  successfully  developed  a  dual  method  that 
includes  all  three  strains  of  crippling  polio. 

The  test  was  conducted  with  12  adults  and  one 
child.  “At  no  time  did  illness  occur,  nor  was  there  any 
spread  of  the  infection  to  eight  close  associates  living 
in  the  same  hospital  ward,”  said  Dr,  John  R.  Paul  of 
Yale  who  conducted  the  test. 

Dr.  Sabin  in  another  report  stated  that  all  three 
types  of  crippling  virus,  in  vaccine  form,  can  be  fed  to 
human  beings  three  weeks  apart  without  interfering 
with  one  another  in  their  protective  effect. 


•  Higher  Education 


\  new  honors  college,  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  an  American  public  university,  has 
been  set  up  at  Michigan  State  University,  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  special  opportunities  for  superior  stu¬ 
dents  who  show  promise  of  high  achievement  in  all 
fields,  revealed  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  academic 
vice  president  of  Michigan  State. 

The  Honors  College  will  begin  operation  in  the  fall 
of  1957.  Admission  will  be  based  on  academic  per¬ 
formance  during  the  freshman  year.  Students  who 
qualify  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  at  Michigan  State 
by  achieving  a  “B  plus”  average  will  be  relieved  of 
all  normal  requirements  of  graduation  other  than  the 
total  number  of  credits.  Each  student  will  then  have 
a  program  carefully  planned  for  him  by  an  adviser  in 
his  field  of  interest. 

The  program,  according  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  may  in¬ 
clude  the  attaining  of  credit  in  some  courses  by  ex¬ 
amination,  independent  study  under  the  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member  and  the  waiving  of  prerequisites 
for  advanced  courses.  This  would  permit  qualified 
undergrads  to  enroll  in  graduate  work. 


A  similar  honors  program  is  being  established 
at  Kansas  State  College.  This  program  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  upper  5%  of  each  class.  Entering  freshmen, 
who  show  by  high  school  grades  and  entrance  tests 
that  they  are  eligible,  may  elect  to  enter  the  program. 


They  will  be  assigned  to  special  advisers  in  their  major 
field,  and  a  special  four-year  course  of  study  will  be 
worked  out  for  each  individual.  Students  already  in 
college  may  petition  to  change  their  program  to  “hon¬ 
ors”  if  their  records  show  they  are  at  the  top  of  their 
class. 

Public  commnnity  colleges,  if  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case  ( R-N.  J, )  has  his  way,  will  receive  emergency 
Federal  aid  to  provide  new  classrooms  for  the  more 
than  half-million  young  men  and  women  who  will 
otherwise  be  unable  to  attend  college  within  the  next 
five  years. 

Sen.  Case  proposes  establishing  and  expanding  two- 
year  colleges  through  grants-in-aid  to  the  states.  Funds 
of  up  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  building  and  equip¬ 
ping  academic  structures  would  be  distributed  to 
states  participating  in  the  drive  to  catch  up  on  edu¬ 
cational  needs. 

These  community  colleges  would  serve  two  particu¬ 
lar  needs  at  the  lowest  cost  per  student: 

—  Provide  two  years  of  college  credit  education  at  a 
low-cost  college  in  preparation  for  the  final  two 
years  at  a  four-year  college. 

—  Provide  a  terminal  program  of  two  years  of  post 
high  school  general  education  with  opportunities  for 
vocational  training  for  the  subprofessions  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  a  technical  nature. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Who  Would  Be  Eliminated?  A  Study  of  Selective  Admission  to 
College,  by  George  B.  Smtih.  Kansas  Studies  in  Education, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Vol.  7,  No.  I.  28pp. 
Paper.  Copies  upon  request.  (An  examination  of  the  “possi¬ 
bility”  of  selecting  students  for  higher  education.  How  should 
students  be  selected  if  the  question  of  drawing  a  line  comes  up? 
Discusses  in  detail  what  wotdd  have  happened  to  the  1134 
students  graduating  from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1955 
had  these  students  been  subjected  to  “selective  battery  tests.”) 


•  School  Plant 


In  selecting  a  new  school  site,  what  should 
the  school  person,  charged  with  this  responsibility, 
look  for?  There  are  certain  characteristics  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  says  Donald  A.  Jones  in  the  October- 
November  School  Planning. 

The  site  for  a  school  is  a  good  one  when  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  close  to  the  center  of  pupil  population  which  the 
school  must  serve,  accessible  to  the  students,  over  ap¬ 
proaches  having  no  unreasonable  risks  or  safety  haz¬ 
ards,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  adequately 
the  educational  program  to  be  carried  on  there. 

This  means,  Mr.  Jones  points  out,  a  plot  large 
enough  to  allow  for  future  expansion  and  large  enough 
to  provide  necessary  parking  facilities. 

Its  contour,  drainage,  elevation  and  soil  composition 
should  be  satisfactory  for  construction,  landscaping 
and  playground  development  without  unreasonably 
expensive  preparation.  “It  should  also  be  free  from 
safety  hazards  of  its  own  and  within  easy  reach  of 
water,  electricity”  and  other  necessary  community 
services  required  by  the  school. 
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•  Panorama 


California  The  Maple  School  restrict  in  Shafter 
has  •solved  the  teacher  turnover  problem  to  its  own 
satisfaction.  The  school’s  teaching  staff  of  five  is  go¬ 
ing  into  its  fourth  year  without  a  personnel  change. 
The  secret,  according  to  Principal  Ralph  Gribble,  is  a 
combination  of  three  factors:  “Try  to  get  teachers  who 
are  already  settled  in  the  community;  give  them  a 
reasonable  salary;  and  treat  them  like  human  beings.” 

Washington^  D.  C.  The  greatest  problem  in  the 
decades  ahead  will  be  how  to  use  our  leisure,  indus¬ 
trialist  David  Samoff  said  recently  on  a  Voice  of 
America  broadcast.  “Automation  and  other  aspects  of 
scientific  advance  will  put  a  premium  on  brains  rather 
than  brawn.”  He  added,  “There  is  no  longer  margin 
for  doubt  that  whatever  the  mind  of  man  visualizes, 
the  genius  of  modem  science  can  turn  into  fact.” 

Kentuchy  DeKalb  County’s  school  system  main¬ 
tains  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  by  virtue  of  three 
factors,  Supt.  Jim  Cherry  pointed  out  recently:  (1) 
increased  fringe  benefits,  including  Social  Security, 
(2)  excellent  working  conditions,  including  new 
schools,  and  (3)  a  pay  scale  above  the  city  average. 

^Massachusetts  The  Boston  School  Committee’s 
new  chairman,  John  McMorrow,  emphasizes  that  the 
rod  has  never  been  eliminated  from  Boston  school 
discipline  —  and  it  will  be  used  when  necessary  on 
unruly  students.  “Corporal  punishment  will  be  backed, 
whenever  it  is  applied  and  when  it  is  rightfully  em¬ 
ployed,”  he  said.  In  addition  to  the  rattan,  the  rule  of 
expulsion  will  be  enforced  —  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  teen-agers  who  “use  school  as  a  clubhouse”  and 
don’t  care  whether  they  pass  or  fail.  “Under  the  new 
setup,  they  can’t  float  through.  Expulsion  will  be  put 
into  effect.” 

New  \orh  Scientists  and  engineers  should  be 
kept  at  their  jobs  45  hours  a  week  until  they  are  70 
years  old,  Carl  Setterstrom,  counselor  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  said  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn  recently.  He  thought  it  unreasonable  to  con¬ 
fine  such  interesting  work  to  a  mere  35  hours  a  week 
in  many  instances.  A  35-hour  week  is  a  long  time  for 
a  monotonous  job  but  a  short  time  to  spend  “on  an 
interesting  and  intellectually  satisfying  job,”  he  said. 
Purpose  of  his  remarks:  extend  the  age  of  retirement 
beyond  65  to  help  the  man-power  shortage, 

Pennsylvania  Does  your  little  girl  like  to  cut  up 
worms?  If  she  does,  let  her,  advises  Otto  F.  Kraus- 
haar,  president  of  Coucher  College  in  Baltimore.  Pres. 
Kraushaar,  in  speaking  of  the  science  talent  waste  be¬ 
fore  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  said  that  the  waste  is  especially  great  among 
girls  who  have  the  intellect  to  make  good  scientists, 
professional  and  technical  workers,  “The  young  girl 
who  asks  for  a  chemical  set,  dissects  worms  or  collects 
insects  will  be  told  that  girls  are  expected  to  play  with 
dolls  and  leave  those  other  ventures  to  the  boys.” 


JNew  Classroom  Iflaierial 


New  Science  Filmstrips  ...  for  grades  1  to  4 
are  found  in  the  Whys  of  Elementary  Science, 
Set  I.  Set  of  four  color  filmstrips  with  captions, 
shows  two  small  children  finding  answers  to  four 
simple  science  questions.  Adjusted  to  experience 
of  children.  Titles:  “Why  Does  it  Rain?”  “Why 
Do  We  Have  Wind?”  “Why  Do  We  Have  Warm 
and  Cold  Days?”  “Why  Do  We  Have  Day  and 
Night?”  From:  Filmstrip  House,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Set:  $20.  Each:  $6. 

Children  Will  Love  to  Sing  ,  .  ,  the  favorite 
songs  gathered  in  The  Puffin  Song  Book,  com¬ 
piled  by  Leslie  Woodgate.  An  excellent  collection 
of  folk  songs  from  many  sources.  Includes  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German  songs.  Musical  scores  ac¬ 
company  words  with  arrangements  for  piano,  re¬ 
corder,  voices,  other  instruments.  Penguin  Books, 
Inc.,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore  11,  Md. 
188pp.  Index.  95c. 

An  Unusual  Collection  of  Folk  Tales  .  .  . 
from  the  Italian  that  smaller  children  will  find 
delightful  is  The  Priceless  Cats  and  Other  Italian 
Folk  Stories,  by  M.  A.  Jagendorf.  Witty  and  wise 
folk  stories  told  in  the  fairy-tale  manner.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  bound,  with  large  reading 
print,  this  is  recommended  for  your  library.  From: 
Vanguard  Press,  424  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
158pp.  Ulus.  $3.00. 

Free  Teaching  Manual  ...  for  home  economics, 
art  classes  in  color  basics.  Acquiring  an  "Eye”  for 
Color  contains  charts,  demonstrations,  “fun”  les¬ 
sons.  Teaches  theory  of  color  through  color  wheel 
(included),  complementary  color  schemes.  Write: 
Rit  Products  Division,  1437  W.  Morris  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  6,  Ind. 

What  Makes  Americans  Laugh  ...  is  contained 
in  A  Treasury  of  American  Folk  Humor,  edited  by 
James  N.  Tidwell.  Over  500  selections  reveal  the 
American  sense  of  humor  about  almost  everything 
under  the  sun.  Excellent  resource  volume  for  li¬ 
brary,  social  studies,  other  classes.  Crown  Pub¬ 
lishers,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  620pp.  $5.00 

Basic  Facts  About  the  United  Nations  ...  is 
published  by  the  United  Nations  to  tell  about  the 
world  organizations.  Covers  every  department, 
agency  with  concise  descriptions  of  purpose  and 
work.  Invaluable  reference  for  classes  dealing 
with  government,  world  organizations.  From; 
U.  N.  Dept,  of  Public  Information,  UN  Plaza  at 
46th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  46pp.  Paper.  15c. 

Handy  Reference  for  Students  ...  is  A  Popu¬ 
lar  History  of  Music,  by  Carter  Harman,  music 
editor  of  “Time”  Magazine.  Written  for  begin¬ 
ners,  advanced  listeners,  this  book  discusses  basic 
principles,  significant  facts  of  music  history  from 
Gregorian  chants  to  jazz.  From:  Dell  Publishing 
Co.,  261  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  .352pp.  Paper.  50c. 

Classes  in  Biological  Sciences  .  .  .  will  find  The 
Great  Chain  of  Life,  by  Joseph  Wood  Knitch, 
important  background  reading  for  human  values, 
attitudes,  toward  subject  material.  Deals  with  rich¬ 
ness,  dignity  of  man’s  animal  heritage,  coupled 
with  results  of  scientific  research.  Fascinating. 
From:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  227pp.  Ulus.  $3.75. 
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